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For Caterina 


Foreword 


The portrait of Deborah Hall (1766, The Brooklyn Museum) by William Williams, a 
canonical work of the Colonial Period, has been of perplexing interest to me for over two 
decades. In teaching the painting to undergraduates each year, I have dutifully perpetuated 
the longstanding reading of the painting, sensing that much of what I was passing along as 
gospel was utterly inaccurate, if not completely off the mark. The notion that the painting 
was commissioned by the subject’s father as a veritable talisman of courtship, essentially an 
advertisement of her virtues to would-be suitors who found themselves at the Hall home, 
has never sat well with me, and the suspicion that the interpretation was a complete fiction 
became stronger with each regurgitation of this persistent narrative. And it seemed evident 
from the painting’s composition that it was derived at least partially from a mezzotint or 
other print source; the rub, of course, lay in locating such a print. The pandemic of 2020, for 
all of its horrors and disruptions of life around the globe, did provide the downtime 
necessary to finally pursue research on this painting, or more specifically, on its young 


subject. 


In the end, the story of Deborah Hall is that of a family who experienced 
unfathomable grief and loss amidst their hard-earned success during the Revolutionary 
Era. To be sure, the Hall family enjoyed the privileges of white colonialization, despite the 
humble origins of patriarch David Hall; the family rose in part through connections to 
Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia and William Strahan in London, and no doubt enjoyed a 
relatively prosperous lifestyle that provided the resources to commission three full-length 
portraits. The lamentable inequalities of Colonial (and contemporary) life, while of course 
crucial to our ongoing reckoning with the nation’s past, are reserved for later iterations of 
this research; the primary purpose here is to correct the art historical record. The three 
paintings of the Hall children, viewed separately and together, offer a nuanced variety of 
visual and contextual narratives; this is one, and one that hopefully will foster further 
readings. All I can offer as a response is that I trust you forgive the enthusiasm of the 


humble messenger in presenting this research. 


Brian Edward Hack 
Brooklyn, NY 


Dating Deborah Hall: A Portrait Reconsidered 
Brian Edward Hack 


Comfortably settled in the literature as an admirable if audacious Colonial 
approximation of rococo elegance, the full-length portrait of Deborah Hall (1766, 
Brooklyn Museum, New York, fig. 1) has not only come to represent the best efforts of 
its creator, William Williams (1727-1791), but also to illustrate the apparent role 
eighteenth-century American portraiture may have played in signaling the marital 
suitability of its female subjects. The dominant interpretation of this work posits that 
Philadelphia merchant David Hall (1714-1772), a Scottish-born printer, bookseller, and 
longtime business partner of Benjamin Franklin, commissioned the painting to visually 
promote his daughter’s finer physical and social attributes, thereby enticing would-be 
suitors through a series of visual tropes appropriated from emblem books and classical 
mythology.' The reading seems an odd and anomalous analysis, one seldom if ever 
bestowed upon similar portraits of young Colonial women. Aside from issues of gender 
bias inherent in the interpretation, there is also this logical question: With the physical 
Deborah Hall presumably present, why would an ersatz Deborah Hall be necessary as a 
showpiece to clients or other visitors to the Hall home? This perspective was deduced, 
one imagines, from the presumed age of the subject and the painting’s numerous 


symbolic references to classical love. 


While pervasive, this seemingly rational narrative has not existed since the 
painting’s surfacing in the early 1940s, but is one that has emerged only in the last thirty 
years of earnest scholarship. As will be shown, however, it is based primarily upon an 


error in dating Deborah Hall—the person, not the painting—that renders this 
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Figure 1. William Williams, Deborah Hall, 1766. Oil on canvas, 71 3/8 x 46 


3/8 inches (181.3 x 117.8 cm). Brooklyn Museum, Dick S. Ramsay Fund. 
Photograph © Brooklyn Museum. 


interpretation problematic, if not untenable. Moreover, the print source for the painting, 
presumed to exist but heretofore unpublished, answers one nagging question, but raises 


others equally perplexing. 


The Known and Unknown 


The tangled biography of the itinerant artist William Williams makes the pursuit 
of the truth no less thorny, if for no other reason than his unfortunate possession of a 
name shared by a number of other artists of varying skill then working in Philadelphia 
and elsewhere in the colonies. Susan Rather’s recent examination of Williams (2016) has 
placed his known works and career into the context of a burgeoning eighteenth-century 
professional art milieu, establishing a much better sense of the artist and his trajectory.” 
A brief recap: Williams was born in Bristol, England, and arrived in Philadelphia 
around 1747, following a jaunty seafaring position as a ship’s apprentice—including an 
escape to seek adventure instead in the West Indies—that led him to pen one of the 
earliest novels written in America, the posthumously-published The Journal of Penrose, 
Seaman.* As a painter of now-lost scenic backdrops for the theatrical manager David 
Douglass’s Society Hill Theatre (1759), Williams has earned a separate but nebulous 
place in Colonial theater history; it is assumed that Williams used this experience in the 
creation of imaginative backgrounds for his portraits and other paintings.* Williams is 
also known for being an early and invaluable mentor to Benjamin West, whose later 


recollections of Williams were mythologized by his biographer John Galt, and by a well- 


known 1810 letter from West to Thomas Eagles that contains much of what we assume 


to be true about the artist.® 


What is fairly certain for the present research is that at some point around 1766 
the artist William Williams was commissioned to paint three full-length portraits of the 
children of David Hall and Mary Leacock Hall: William Strahan Hall (Winterthur 
Museum, fig. 2), Deborah Franklin Hall, and David Hall, Jr. (Winterthur Museum, fig. 3).° 
As full-length family portraits were exceptionally rare in the 1760s, especially for 
children, the commission speaks to the family’s financial success and social status.’ This 
anomaly in early American portraiture has resulted in the Hall children being viewed 
as distinct subjects and, moreover, as distinct paintings, rather than as a set of 


companion works that tell a collective, and more compelling, narrative. 


Also overlooked in art historical accounts, which emphasize the portraits as a 
display of class and wealth, is the fact that the Halls—primarily David Hall, Sr. and his 
son William—played not insignificant roles in the War of Independence; also neglected 
have been the series of personal tragedies that befell them throughout their lives. The 
first step in considering Deborah Hall outside the confinement of her impeccably 
manicured garden is to place her within the context of her family and their circle, as 


well as the atmosphere of loss and mourning that undoubtedly shaped their lives. 


The Halls of Philadelphia 


The story of the Halls is interwoven with several leading figures on both sides of 


the Atlantic. In Edinburgh David Hall had served as an indentured young printer’s 





Figure 2. William Williams, William Strahan Hall, 1766. Oil on canvas, 71 x 46 
inches. Winterthur Museum, Garden & Library, Gift of Henry Francis du Pont. 


Courtesy, the Winterthur Library. 
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Figure 3. William Williams, David Hall, Jr. 1766. Oil on canvas, 70.875 x 45.8 inches. 
Winterthur Museum, Garden & Library. Gift of Henry Francis du Pont. Courtesy, 


the Winterthur Library. 
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devil in the firm of Mosman and Brown, alongside William Strahan, (1715-1785, fig. 4), 
who would later become not only the Printer to the King and a Member of Parliament, 
but also David Hall’s main London supplier of goods from Great Britain.’ Their 
friendship and correspondence remained strong until Hall’s death in 1772—mercifully 
before the Revolution could have potentially strained relations between them. The 
extensive correspondence between Strahan and Hall, primarily related to shipments of 
books and stationery and the political news from London, also contain bits of family 


information that prove useful in learning more about the Hall children.’ 


Hall owed his career in the colonies to Strahan, who had first recommended him 
to the Philadelphia printer and bookseller James Read (1718-1793), the first cousin once 
removed of Benjamin Franklin’s wife Deborah Read."” Unable or unwilling to take on 
the young Scot himself, Read asked his neighbor and fellow printer Franklin, who took 
a chance on Hall based on Strahan’s endorsement. Hall arrived in Philadelphia in 1744, 
proving himself an able and valuable enough assistant for Franklin to turn the 
enterprise over to him as a business partner in 1748, the same year David Hall married 
Mary Leacock (1720-1781)."" She and her sister Susanna were widely admired in their 
day as the belles of Philadelphia society; Susanna had married James Read a year 


earlier, making the two men brothers-in-law.” 


David Hall’s role in the colonies went beyond that of printer; he had long served 
as the editor of The Pennsylvania Gazette even during Franklin’s tenure as its publisher, 
assuming that latter role as well with Franklin’s departure. As one of the leading 
booksellers in Philadelphia, Hall was as responsible as any merchant in bringing 
Enlightenment thought and culture to the city during this period.'* In addition to books 


and stationary, Hall also dealt in engravings and mezzotints shipped to him from 
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WILLIAM STRAHAN ESQ® 
Figure 4. John Jones, after Joshua Reynolds, William Strahan, Esq., 1792. 
Mezzotint, 15 x 11 inches. National Portrait Gallery, London. Creative 


Commons, The British Museum. 


London, as seen in one of the many ads in the Pennsylvania Gazette (fig. 5); whether 
William Williams was aware that Hall sold prints, or used prints from Hall’s shop as 
inspiration, is unknown." It is likely, though, as Williams was collecting prints in 
conjunction with a manuscript he was compiling on the lives of the world’s great 


painters.’ 


A civic-minded member of Philadelphia’s power structure, Hall was also a 
founding member of the St. Andrew’s Society, a Scottish benevolent association; a 
member of the American Philosophical Society; and was, like Franklin, a Freemason.'® 
While Hall had long upheld Franklin’s general rule in keeping the Pennsylvania Gazette 
nonpartisan in its reporting, he became staunchly political after the Stamp Act of 1765 
threatened his very livelihood, going so far as to print an issue of the paper edged in 
black as to mimic a death notice for Liberty.'? Hall would suspend publication on 
November 7 and 14, 1765 in protest, offering instead a broadside proclaiming “No 


Stamped Paper to be Had,” along with a four-page leaflet decrying the Stamp Act." 


Similarly well established in Philadelphia were David Hall’s in-laws, John and 
Mary Leacock. Patriarch John Leacock (1689-1752) was a pewtersmith and investor in 
land and iron furnaces; his wife, Mary Cash (1694-1765), was the daughter of Deborah 
Read Franklin’s great uncle Caleb, making Mary Leacock Hall and Benjamin Franklin 
cousins of sorts. Franklin frequently referred to her in correspondence as “Cousin 
Molly,” and to her sister Susanna as “Sukie.”’” Mary’s brother, John Leacock, Jr. (1729- 
1802) was a celebrated goldsmith whose writings, in particular the pamphlet play The 
Fall of British Tyranny (1776), would be influential in building support for the 


Revolution.”° 
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Figure 5. Advertisement for prints, stationary, and artist’s materials from David Hall’s 
shop, Pennsylvania Gazette, 12 November 1761, p. 3. Printed by Benjamin Franklin 
and David Hall, Philadelphia. 


Such was the domestic environment of the Hall children. William Strahan Hall 
(1752-1831), the eldest, was named after his father’s lifelong friend and primary 
supplier. His portrait (fig. 2) reflects a seriousness of purpose beyond his years; he is 
surrounded by bound folios that suggest a curious mind as well as a nod to the family 
business.’ Under the table leans the first volume of the Scottish historian and novelist 
Tobias Smollett’s History of England, which David Hall advertised as having just 
received from England (in octavo size) in the January 23, 1766 issue of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette.” An iron dragon—its head resembling that on the Welsh flag, perhaps a nod to 
the painter’s heritage, or a Scottish dragon, a nod to that of the sitter—winds itself 
around the leg of the marble-topped table. Known as “an opulent, respectable and 
popular man,” in his later years, he won a seat in the Pennsylvania legislature as a 


Federalist until that party fell out of favor around 1800.” 


William stands before an archway that opens to ship-filled waters, winds 
pushing their sails westward; their business depended upon the secure arrival of cargo 
on just such packet ships from London. Losing a crate of stationary or books, which 
happened to David Hall on more than one occasion, was a substantial loss of both 
money and time.* A lighthouse along the shore, a compositional element that speaks to 
the steadfastness of William himself, ensures the safe arrival of ships and cargo.” As 
Hall would describe his son to Franklin in 1770, “My eldest Son, Billy, is now turned of 
Eighteen, is learning the Printing Business with me, promises pretty well, and, in all 
Probability, will be a very stout Man, being now very little short of six Feet high.””° 
Like his father, William was a member of the St. Andrew’s Society; he and a number of 
its members went on to found the First Troop, known as the Light Horse of the City of 


Philadelphia, a volunteer, self-supported cavalry, in 1774. Members of this force, which 
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is still in existence, engaged in a number of campaigns, including crossing the Delaware 
with George Washington before the Battle of Trenton, as well as the Battles of Princeton, 
Brandywine, and Germantown. William Hall was the first 2"4 Sergeant of the troop, and 


was First Lieutenant by the time he retired from the organization in 1803.” 


Deborah Franklin Hall (1754-1770), or Debby as she was known, was named after 
Deborah Read Franklin (c. 1708-1774), wife of Hall’s business partner.”* To be fair, there 
is little in the way of biographical material on Deborah from which to develop even a 
cursory character study. Among the few snippets that can be gathered at present is that 
she was noted for her “sweetness of disposition and many amiable qualities,” which 
one might surmise from her portrait.*” As a younger child, Deborah and her brothers 
would travel by coach to Reading, Pennsylvania, to spend their summers with their 
aunt Susanna and uncle James, fishing and bathing in the Schuylkill River.*’ It is 
imprudent to infer much in the way of biography from her portrait, as the current 


interpretation, as has been intimated, is largely inaccurate. 


Only slightly more is known about the youngest son, David Hall, Jr. (1755-1821, 
fig. 3). His father remarked to Franklin in 1770 that young David was “past Fourteen, is 
still at the Academy, is but small as to Height, but well set.”*! Williams presented the 
youngest of the Hall children as the embodiment of youthful, impetuous play. His rifle 
tossed somewhat carefully on the ground to his left, David holds a small bird that 
tempts an equally rambunctious pup.” David Hall Jr. never married, and he seems to 
have devoted himself to the family business. Unlike his brother William’s obituary, 
which invited members of St. Andrew’s and the veterans of the First Troop to attend his 
funeral, David’s 1821 death notice in the National Gazette (Philadelphia) invited only his 


“Typographical Brethren” to pay their respects.* 
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Their contrasting personalities were noted by the Philadelphia printer William 
McCulloch, who described the Hall brothers in a series of letters meant as an appendix 
to Isaiah Thomas’s The History of Printing in America (1810). Written to Thomas between 
1812 and 1815, the letters quote an assessment of them by Francis Wrigley, at the time 


the oldest printer in the city: 


[Wrigley] tells me that...David Hall is and has always been the pecuniary 
stay of the family; and that, although he was the pet child, the mother’s 
darling, and never worked any time at printing, at least not more than 
sufficient to get a stickfull, yet, as he has always been a domestic creature, 
and not addicted to company, he has at least the passive merit of being no 
spendthrift, and from the absence of temptation, has succeeded in keeping 
together the patrimonial inheritance; that Wm. Hall, in his younger days, 
was extremely fond of company, and that fishing was so much his delight, 
that he had a fish house constructed on the Schuylkill...that David was 
always esteemed rather a lazy, but at the same time a very steady, orderly 
and sober man.™* 


Virtually nothing is known at present about the commissioning of the three 
portraits—why Williams was chosen, why the Halls wanted, or were convinced that 
they wanted, three full-length individual portraits rather than a group portrait, and 
why they wanted them at that particular moment.*® It may well be, as has been recently 
noted, that Hall’s independence from Franklin in 1766, or perhaps the new partnership 
with his own journeyman, William Sellers, may have been cause enough to celebrate; 


the more telling motivations, as will be shown, may lie elsewhere. 


Following the deaths of David and Mary Hall in 1772 and 1781, respectively, the 


three paintings of the Hall paintings remained in the family, eventually passed down 
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through the Inghams, descendants of eldest son William’s wife, Jane Trenchard Hall 
(1751-1843).°” The portraits of William and David, the better preserved of the paintings, 
were purchased by Henry Francis du Pont in 1940; two years later curator John I.H. 
Baur acquired Deborah Hall from the dealer Albert Duveen, who had purchased it from 
Augusta Thorpe Ingham Evans (1874-1961). Stored in a poorly ventilated attic in New 
Jersey, Deborah Hall had suffered substantial damage and paint loss across its surface 
(fig. 6).°° Incidentally, it was Evans who provided Baur with Deborah Hall’s birth and 
death dates, which had been taken directly from Hall’s tombstone at Christ Church 


Burial Ground in Philadelphia.” 


A Painting Emerges 


Of the three portraits, that of Deborah Hall has until recently received far more 
scholarly attention than those of her two siblings, due in no small part to the rich 
allegorical nature of her surroundings. In terms of pedagogy, Deborah Hall has faithfully 
served as an object lesson in Colonial artistic advancement: the presumed but 
unspecified reliance on European prints; the impact of emblem books; the influence of 
classicism; and the desire of well-to-do merchants to cast themselves and their offspring 
in the genteel guise of a would-be aristocracy. No less important to its popularity has 
been the bonus anecdotal narrative of its being a parlor-sized billboard for Deborah’s 


tender, refined nature awash with promises of love sincere. 


The historiography of Deborah Hall is worth noting at this point. One of the 


earliest, if not the first, public mention of the work was in the July 1941 issue of the New- 





Figure 6. Deborah Hall during restoration process, circa 1942. Oil on canvas, 71 3/8 x 46 
3/8 inches. Brooklyn Museum, Dick S. Ramsay Fund. Photograph © Brooklyn Museum. 
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York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin; in his article on William Williams, William 
Sawitzky noted that the existence of Deborah Hall had recently come to his attention, 


although there was insufficient time to research the matter further before publication.” 


A formidable restoration of the painting was undertaken by Sheldon Waugh 
Keck (1910-1993), the Brooklyn Museum’s first and official conservator. It is likely that 
the restoration of Deborah Hall was the last serious project Keck undertook before 
enlisting in the Army in July 1943, where his civilian experience swiftly led him to be 
chosen for the famed “Monuments Men” division (Monuments, Fine Arts, and 
Archives, or MFAA).*! During his military service, his wife and partner in preservation, 
conservator Caroline Keck (1908-2008), oversaw the art conservation laboratory that her 
husband instituted at the Brooklyn Museum.” That same month (July 1943) an article in 
Popular Mechanics (fig. 7) recounted Sheldon Keck’s adventures in art conservation, 


noting that Deborah Hall (shown in two photographs before the inpainting) was 


...8o cracked and chipped the owner was glad to get $300 for it. After 
putting it through laboratory tests, Keck cleaned it thoroughly, applied a 
filling of gesso-whiting and gelatin—pressed the paint carefully and the 
owner would never have recognized the painting...Each spot is painted 
over three times with pigment in a varnish medium, each coat being made 
a little darker until the correct tone has been achieved.* 


Sixteen years later, in a nationally-syndicated newspaper profile of the Kecks, the 

dramatic restoration of the Hall portrait was still being illustrated as an example of their 
consummate skill as conservators. While the Kecks split their conservation duties based 
on their areas of specialty or interest, these later news accounts credit both Sheldon and 


Caroline Keck as both having worked on Deborah Hall.“ 


Portrait at left above was in such bad condition it sold for only 
$300, but when restored by art detective, as shown below, it will 
be worth $5,000. Partially restored face is shown at right above 
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POPULAR MECHANICS 


Figure 7. “Art Detectives,” Popular Mechanics, 80:1 (July, 1943). 
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The museum first installed the restored painting in its entrance hall in 
conjunction with its exhibition America: 1744-1944 (May-October 1944), and a year later 
it was shown as part of the institution’s display of new acquisitions; it was put on 
permanent view in 1946. Even after this relatively short public life, the museum noted it 
had already “emerged as one of the most important of the small group of paintings 


from the hand of this little known and highly individual artist.”* 


Apart from these notices, Deborah Hall entered the literature in more formalist 
terms as an exemplar of Colonial imagination, a scholarly approach typical of the era. 
James Thomas Flexner included it in First Flowers of the Wilderness, the first volume of 
his History of American Painting (1947), thereby entering the newly-installed painting 


into the canon: 


Bathed in sensuous and gay colors, the young lady stands life-size in an 
ornate garden. How Williams loved imagining classical statues to decorate 
each vista! How he loved Deborah’s elegant clothes; he might have ordered 
them himself... The girls’ face is a symmetrical generalization that seems to 
be another of his many rococo designs.“ 


Two years later, Oliver W. Larkin’s Art and Life in America (1949) simply remarked that 
Deborah Hall appeared “sprightly and so mincingly elegant.”*” These and other early 
sources were less interested in Deborah Hall as a subject than as evidence of a stylistic 


evolution in Colonial painting. 


Among the first texts to be interested in Deborah’s birth and death dates was The 
Ancestor: The World of William Williams by John Francis Williams. Likely also gathered 


from the tombstone inscription, the author gives her full dates as October 20, 1751- 
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November 1, 1770 in the book’s frontispiece.** These dates would again show up ina 
catalogue entry for the exhibition Philadelphia: Three Centuries of American Art (1976), by 


which point her age in the painting as fifteen was well established.” 


While not specifically addressing her birth and death dates, Roland E. Fleischer 
first established the marriage narrative through his 1988 American Art Journal article 
“Emblems and Colonial Painting,” which used Deborah Hall as the anchor in a thorough 
examination of Colonial appropriation from emblem books and religious iconography.” 
Fleischer argued that Williams situated Hall in an imagined landscape evoking Venus’s 
Garden of Love, replete with classical architecture and statuary far removed from the 
realities of Colonial Philadelphia. The rose with which she toys similarly refers to love, 
symbolizing both its beauty and fragility, attributes Deborah is meant to share. The 
relief of Apollo and Daphne on the plinth further alluded to Deborah Hall’s chastity 
and virtue, while signaling a sophisticated awareness of classical allegory. Deborah’s 
obediently patient pet squirrel, Fleischer maintained, suggested a calm sense of 
perseverance. Summarizing his assessment of the painting, he concluded, “[a]nd so our 
theme of love, accompanied by patience and perseverance, rests on a firm foundation of 
Chastity, a most appropriate combination of emblems in the portrait of an attractive 


fifteen-year-old girl.”*! 


The Fleischer argument for emblem books as the painting’s source material does 
raise the question of why an artist as skilled, well-traveled, and culturally savvy as 
Williams would need to rely on such books, when other contemporary artists, including 
John Singleton Copley, sought direct guidance from a ready supply of European prints. 
One might expect a limner from a century earlier to employ emblem books to make 


religious associations, but for an avid print collector living in Philadelphia in 1766, 
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surrounded by some forty-two printers offering art prints and the leading scholarly 
tomes of the day, and possessing at least a passing knowledge of the Shakespearean 
and other dramas for which he painted backdrops, reliance on emblem books for 


inspiration seems an unlikely and anachronistic conclusion. 


Later scholars, however, would perpetuate the reading of Deborah Hall as a visual 
indication of the subject’s marriage eligibility. Perhaps the clearest expression of the 
marriage theory comes from David Bjelajac’s survey text American Art: A Cultural 


History, where the author referred to the subject as: 


...an adolescent girl who is about to enter the society of marriageable 
women...According to the conventional symbolism of moralizing books 
and European marriage portraits, just as vines require trees to cling to 
permanently, so women need men and the institution of marriage to control 
and direct their lives. Williams’s portraits were displayed in David Hall’s 
home as a lavish advertisement for prospective suitors seeking a beautiful, 
chaste wife from a socially prominent and culturally refined family.* 


At the outset, one might question the veracity of the claim itself. As the average 
marriage age in the Colonies, specifically Pennsylvania, was then between twenty and 
twenty-two, fifteen seems a bit premature to commission a portrait with nuptials in 
mind.** David and Mary Hall themselves were married at 34 and 27, respectively, so 
it’s unlikely that they were rushing their own daughter into matrimony.* In the end 
the validity of the current literature is predicated on two crucial assumptions: 1) that 
Deborah Hall is the age she is purported to be in the painting; and 2) the painting’s 
composition was designed by Williams, or suggested by David Hall, to specifically 
reveal something about Deborah’s purity in all senses of the word. I proport that both of 


these assumptions are incorrect. 
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Correcting the Record 


Simply stated, Deborah Hall could not have been, and verifiably wasn’t, fifteen 
years old in 1766. Records at Christ Church list her as being born on October 20, 1754, 
making her eleven years old (or at most twelve years old, after October 20), when 
Williams painted her portrait, providing the date on the painting is accurate. 
Deborah’s actual age is further documented in David Hall’s own correspondence, in 
which he mentions her being fifteen in March, 1770—four years after the painting.*” 
The error stems from her grave marker at Christ Church Burial Ground. The current 
Hall family tomb marker is a replacement from the 1950s for an earlier tablet that was 
worn or damaged (fig 8).°° A century earlier the Warden of Christ Church, Edward L. 
Clark, transcribed each of the then-existing grave markers, with the results published as 
A Record of the Inscriptions of the Tablets and Grave-Stones in the Burial-Grounds of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia (1864). In it, a diagram of the original Hall tablet is illustrated, albeit 
with different wording than the current version, and with the names in a different order 
(fig 9). Only a few possibilities exist: the original stone was incorrectly carved 1751; 
Clark simply transcribed the stone incorrectly; or the date on the stone was illegible and 


Clark made an error against the church records. 


In a letter to the Vestry included just before the preface to the book, Clark 
promises the reader that where the original stones were illegible, a cross-checking of 


church records would validate any questionable dates: 
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Figure 8. Hall family tomb monument, Christ’s Church, Philadelphia. Circa 


1950s replacement for the original stone. 


Section A. 





LXII. 


In memory of 
DAVID HALL 
Born in Edinburg Scotland 1714. 
Died in Philadelphia 1772 


And of MARY his wife 
Born in Philadelphia 1720 
Died June 7" 1781. 





DEBORAH HALL 
Born October 20* 1751 
Died November 1"* 1770 


DAVID HALL 
Born November 4 1755 
Died May 27" 1821 
Children of David and Mary Hall. 


DAVID HALL 
Born July 27" 1774. 
Died March 17" 1793 


WILLIAM HALL 
Born October 6** 1775 
Died May 27" 1813. 
Sons of William and Jane Hall. 


WILLIAM HALL 
Son of David and Mary Hall 
Born Jan? 20" 1752 
Died Dec" 10. 1834. 


JANE TRENCHARD 
Wife of William Hall 
Born December 26° 1751 
Died August 16" 1843. 








Figure 9. Edward L. Clark’s transcription of the Hall family gravestone, published in 
Edward L. Clark, A Record of the Inscriptions of the Tablets and Grave-Stones in the 
Burial-Ground of Christ’s Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Collins, Printer, 1864. 
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The full inscription on every stone in and around the church and in the 
ground at Fifth and Arch Streets has been carefully copied, as far as legible, 
and each in turn has afterwards been examined by a second copyist, to test 
its correctness. When any doubt arose as to a name or date, the church 
records were referred to, and these having been faithfully kept for over a 
century and a half, were of great assistance in verifying the inscriptions. It 
gave me much satisfaction to look back through these books containing the 
births, marriages, and burials for such a length of time, and to find how 
thoroughly systematic and correct have been the entries.” 


That last sentence certainly appears, for the most part, to be true, as the church records 
do indeed record her birth on October 20 and her baptism on November 17, 1754. 
Barring a simple misreading of the original stone, where Clark may have faltered was in 
making a case of mistaken identity: A second Deborah Hall, born to a Joseph and Mary 
Hall, is listed in the church records with the birth year of 1751.°' The replacement stone, 
which current staff believe was created using Clark’s inventory as a guide rather than 
consulting handwritten church records, was carved with the erroneous birth year of 
1751.” In turn the spuriously-dated tombstone was the initial source of the error in the 
scholarship, as these birth and death dates were, as mentioned, provided to John IH. 
Baur and the Brooklyn Museum from the painting’s previous owner.” Hers is not the 
only error on the Hall stone, however, as other dates on the tombstone are incorrect: 
William Hall died on 10 December 1831, not 1834 as carved, and his wife Jane 
Trenchard was born in 1754, not 1751.“ All three of these errors may be a simple issue 
of the transcribers of the extremely worn tombstones mistaking the number one for the 


number four, or vice-versa.” 


Correcting this error also clears up some discrepancy in the literature as to the 


ages of Deborah’s two siblings, William and David. While recent scholarship has 
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referred to them as her “two younger brothers,” Deborah was actually the middle child, 
born two years after William Hall and a year before David.” From her father’s 
correspondence we learn that Deborah was unusually tall for her age; this could have 
been true at age eleven, perhaps making her appear old enough to make the established 
narrative of her being fifteen seem plausible.® Did Williams depict her as tall as she 
truly was? Or did he, as has been often speculated, simply place her head on a much 
older body copied from a print? This new information raises the need for an alternate 
reading that takes into consideration her actual age while acknowledging the painting’s 


iconography of love, chastity, and beauty. 


The Celebrated Miss Murray 


Further dismantling the accepted narrative is the fact that William Williams did 
not devise the iconography that has come to define Deborah Hall, but rather borrowed 
the composition verbatim from at least one print source. Here I suggest a mezzotint 
entitled Miss Murray by the Irish printmaker Richard Houston, published in London by 
John Bowles (c. 1760, fig. 10).°° The print contains many of the details which up to now 
have been attributed to Williams as a unique creation and assigned as traits of Deborah 
Hall: these include the curving niched garden wall topped with an identical ornamental 
planter; the pot of roses atop a table or plinth, with correspondingly inaccurate 
perspective ; the two oval patches of garden in the middle ground, with the rear patch 


containing two potted trees; and Deborah’s similarly-patterned dress. 
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Figure 10. Richard Houston, Miss Murray, c. 1760-1775. Published by John Bowles. 
Mezzotint, 14x 10 inches. British Museum, London. Creative Commons, The British Library. 
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The Miss Murray of Houston’s mezzotint is reportedly the infamous Frances 
“Fanny” Murray (neé Rudman, 1729-1778), a legendary courtesan, mistress of both the 
famous dandy Beau Nash and John Montagu, the 4" Earl of Sandwich, as well as the 
subject of numerous paintings, poems, and popular prints.” While her pitiable, 
impoverished upbringing in Bath, her seduction by a rakish rogue, Jack Spencer, at the 
tender age of twelve, and her subsequent profession would be viewed in entirely 
different terms today, in the early eighteenth century Fanny Murray was as admired for 
her unique beauty and her perceived redemption through marriage to the respected 
actor David Ross (1728-1790), as she was for her early adventures as a sexual libertine. 
Inclusion in the infamous Harris’s List of Covent Garden Ladies, an annotated guide of 
London sex workers complete with fees and addresses, brought her notoriety.” Her 
distinctive style added to her strange allure: the ubiquitous floppy-brim hat she wore to 
cover what was referred to as her “handsome, though somewhat awry” face, made her 
an unlikely but often imitated fashion icon.” Such was her popularity that even 
examples of Chinese export art featuring her likeness, such as decorative bowls and 


small paintings on porcelain, have come to auction in sales of Americana.” 


Although she was likely not its author, the bawdy The Memoirs of the Celebrated 
Miss Fanny M (1758) created a sensation in more risqué circles. In it the author 


described Miss Murray’s features: 


Fanny’s person, which already began to testify marks of womanhood, was 
extremely beautiful; her face a perfect oval, with eyes that conversed love, 
and every feature in agreeable symmetry. Her dimpled cheek alone might 
have captivated, if a smile that gave it existence, did not display such other 
charms as shared the conquest. Her teeth regular, small, and perfectly 
white, coral lips and chestnut hair, soon attracted the eyes of every one; and 
though her situation made her appear once more an easy prize, she had 
now gained prudence enough to act with a becoming reserve to all.” 
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The memoir solidified her reputation as a sympathetic figure who rose from a 
debased childhood to become the clandestine consort of British aristocracy, only to 
achieve salvation through alignment with the British status quo through marriage. Poet 
Edward Thompson (c.1738-1786), a founding member of the Hellfire Club, of which 
Murray was reportedly a member, immortalized this aspect of her life in his poem The 


Meretriciad (1761): 


Pluck’d on the sweetest Banks, the sweetest flower, 
The pride, the bloom, the Beauty of an hour. 
SoM____y rose, but Lord how long ago? 

When Bath was young, and Nash an infant Beau: 
Soar’d from her basket to a Chariot Fame, 


And lives this moment with the best good name.” 


The flowers mentioned in Thompson’s poem, and depicted in Houston’s print, aside 
from their conventional connotations of beauty, convey a less allegorical but no less 
sentimental element of the Murray story: she had been an innocent flower selling waif 
on the streets of London before her descent into debauchery at the predacious hands of 


licentious aristocrats. 


The question thus arises as to why William Williams would use a print of the 
notorious courtesan Fanny Murray as the model for the child Deborah Hall. Perhaps 
Williams was unaware of Murray’s identity, or the more salacious details of her fame, 
and saw the print as a simple one evoking love and beauty; or he knew, but saw the 


compositional elements as useful to his artistic practice; or he knew, and for whatever 
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reason chose to conflate the two. Perhaps the truth lies somewhere among these 
possibilities, although as a serious collector of prints Williams might be expected to be 
familiar with their subjects. One can easily surmise that David Hall, consumed with the 
battle over the Stamp Act and its repeal, as well as his new partnership with Sellers, was 
not aware of the use of the print, but then again without knowledge of Fanny Murray 
the mezzotint might appear an innocuous image of a young girl tending to her roses; 
given Hall’s keen knowledge of London events, books, prints, and membership in 
several fraternal organizations, however, it is more than possible that he was aware of 
Murray.” There is no way at present to assess Hall’s involvement in the composition, 
or even to gauge his interest in the original source material (or certainly if Williams 
would have wanted his appropriation discovered)” The possibility also exists that 
Williams saw the print with a different caption, or with no caption at all, and was 
therefore unaware of the identity of the model; equally plausible is the possibility that 
he saw another, as yet undiscovered print derived from (or that inspired) Houston’s 


Miss Murray. 


While Williams heavily borrowed from the mezzotint, almost to a fault, the 
differences are telling. Most obvious of these is the addition of the small flying squirrel 
patiently sitting atop the plinth, its thin chain playfully wound loosely around 
Deborah’s fingers; this detail may in itself be a visual reflection of Deborah’s actual age. 
As in the case of the best-known of such portraits, such as Joseph Badger’s Rebecca Orne 
(1757, Worcester Art Museum) and John Singleton Copley’s Boy with a Squirrel (1765, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston), the caretakers of these squirrels are generally children.” 
One of the few scholars to unwittingly notice this incongruity was the costume curator 


Diana de Marly, who surmised in Dress in North America (1990), that “since [Deborah 
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Hall] tends a rose, this is probably a betrothal portrait...Girls of fifteen were still 
dressed as adults, but Deborah’s youth is reflected in the squirrel pet.””* In a sense the 
squirrel replaces the hard-working gardener as a focal point in Houston’s print. In Miss 
Murray, one might imagine the subject enjoying a coy afternoon of teasing the gardener, 
or else following her whims—a connotation Williams hopefully would have wanted to 


avoid with an eleven-year old subject. 


From the few known existing prints of Miss Murray it is difficult to determine 
with full certainty whether Houston included an Apollo and Daphne or another relief at 
the lower left, or classical sculptures in the curved wall of niches; it is therefore unclear 
at this time whether these were inventions of Williams, although the subject of Apollo 
and Daphne would perhaps be inappropriate considering Deborah Hall’s age at the 
time. What can be said is that the Apollo and Daphne section of Deborah Hall was 
heavily restored by the Kecks, particularly the figure of Daphne. Photos taken of the 
painting during its restoration reveal that Daphne’s hands and a bit of her midsection 
were all the Kecks had to guide them (fig. 11) Were it not for these hands, with their 
sprouting branches, the subject likely would have been indecipherable. A little-noticed 
section of the painting between the flower pot and Deborah Hall’s billowy lace cuff, 
however, provides a visual mirror or symmetrical rhyme with the plinth’s trompe-!’oeil 
relief; there a freestanding classical sculpture with upraised arms, perhaps another 


Daphne figure, stands along a pond or lake (fig. 12). 


Asa full-length portrait, it was necessary for Williams to make adjustments, such 
as showing more of the sculpted plinth, as well as the rest of Deborah Hall’s dress.” 
Apparently not content to transfer every detail, he interprets the landscape behind the 


curved wall in his own manner, and adds topiary in the large marble urn atop the wall 





Figure 11. Deborah Hall during restoration process, revealing missing sections 
(in white) of the Apollo and Daphne at lower left, c.1942-43. Brooklyn 
Museum, Dick S. Ramsay Fund. Photograph © Brooklyn Museum. 
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Figure 12. William Williams, Deborah Hall [Detail], 1766. Oil on canvas, 71 3/8 x 46 3/8 
inches. Brooklyn Museum, Dick S. Ramsay Fund. Photograph © Brooklyn Museum. 
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that mimics the rim of the urn itself. The iconography of the painting, and Fleischer’s 
interpretation of them, is still valid—although they were not original, nor originally 
meant for Deborah Hall. It seems the case with all three Hall paintings that Williams 
appropriated some elements from print sources while adding others of his own that 


specifically fit each of the children. 


For Deborah’s dress and pose one might look to the British painter Arthur Devis 
(1712-1787), with whom Williams shares a visual kinship. Although not referring to the 
Hall portraits, the late William Gerdts made this connection, almost as an aside, at the 
beginning of his 1968 article on Williams.*’ A comparison between Williams and Devis 
is useful, as there are indeed similarities in gesture, texture, and directness of the sitter. 
A Portrait of a Woman Standing in a Garden (c. 1739-1740, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
fig. 13) suggests the style of portraiture William Williams aspired to provide for his 
patrons. To be fair, the iconography of a young woman plucking a rose in a sculpture- 
filled garden was ubiquitous, both in paintings and prints; in terms of visual parallels, A 
Child Plucking a Rose by the Dutch painter Caspar Netscher (1639-1684) is but one of 
numerous existing examples of art historical precedent for both Williams and 


printmaker Richard Houston (fig. 14). 


An Amiable Daughter 


These revelations allow us to delve deeper into the actual subject of the painting, 
as there remains more to learn about the life of Deborah Hall—or rather, about its 


untimely end. Remarkably, the fact that she died just four years after the portrait—and 
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Figure 13. Arthur Devis, Portrait ofa Woman Standing in a Garden, circa 1739-40. 
Oil on canvas, 50.8 x 35.6 cm (20 x 24 inches). Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Photograph © Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





Figure 14. Caspar Netscher, A Child Plucking a Rose, 1669. Oil on oak panel, 14 x 11 inches. 
Wallace Collection, London. Photograph © The Wallace Collection. 
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just two weeks after her sixteenth birthday in the fall of 1770—has received no attention 
in the literature. In the summer of 1769, then fourteen-year-old Deborah Hall was struck 


with a sudden illness, as her father wrote to Franklin on March 17, 1770: 


My Daughter Debby, tho’ but just turned of Fifteen, is well grown too, being 
something taller than her Mother; she was seized with the Palsy in one Side 
last Summer, which frightened us a good Deal; but we sent her to the Bristol 
Bath, where, by the Blessing of God, she recovered, and is now very 
hearty.*! 


The specific form of palsy or muscular paralysis Deborah experienced is unknown, 
although being “seized on one side” suggests perhaps a mild stroke or other paralysis 
from which she at least partially recovered by the time of Hall’s letter.* In this same 
correspondence he noted that “My Wife, who has now been in a poor State of Health 
for these fourteen Years, is still but poorly, tho’ rather better than she has been for some 
Years past, owing, we imagine, to the great Benefit she received from the Bristol Bath, 
last Summer.”** The specific maladies of Mary Hall are also unrecorded, although 
William Strahan’s wife had a similar history of illness, and both Strahan and Hall would 
often commiserate in their correspondence on the poor state of health faced by their 


spouses.** 


The “Bristol Bath” Hall mentions was a swampy chalybeate spring in nearby 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, long touted locally as a miraculous if somewhat dangerous 
curative for various ills. The site became a popular destination following a 1768 


report on its benefits by the Bristol physician Dr. John De Normandie presented to the 
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American Philosophical Society and published soon thereafter in the October 6, 1768 


issue of Hall’s Pennsylvania Gazette. According to De Normandie: 


Hence we may justly conclude, that like those [German spas] they will be 
very beneficial in all that numerous train of diseases, which arise from a 
debilitated and relaxed state of the solid parts of the human body, brought 
on by living in warm climates, immoderate evacuations, &c. such as 
hypochondriacal complaints, melancholy, loss of appetite, and indigestion, 
with habitual sickness, and pains of the stomach and bowels, and all their 
unhappy consequences; rickets, lameness, and some _paralitic 
complaints...it is certain [the springs] they have, for a long time, been 
remarkable for their salutary effects, strengthening the stomach, restoring 
lost appetite, &c. And that numbers have left the place perfectly cured of 
diseases which, for many years, had eluded the most powerful remedies.* 


Just a few months before Deborah Hall’s paralysis, the Pennsylvania Gazette published 


an ad announcing that renovations of the Bristol Bath had been completed (fig. 15).°” 


Under the circumstances, it is understandable that David and Mary Hall would 
try the iron-rich mineral springs as a cure-all for a condition far beyond eighteenth- 
century Colonial medicine. Tragically, the optimism Hall expressed to Franklin in 
March would not last the year, as Deborah Hall died on the evening of November 1, 
1770.°° Of this year we can be certain, as a number of sources, including Christ Church, 
verify her burial there on November 4, 1770. David Hall’s prominence led to a notice 
of her death being published across the colonies. On December 11, 1770, the South- 


Carolina Gazette in Charleston published the following notice: 


HE PUBLIC are hereby made; acquainted, That *t 
CHALYBEATE SPRINGS, in the Borough 
of BrartsToL, are now cleared, and aconvenient BATH and 
HOUSE built over the fame, ready, for the Reception of 
fuch Perfons whofe Diforders may require their Ufe. By an 
Anatysis of thefe WA TERS, publifhed la& Year by the 
. Philofophical Society, they appear to contain,a Portion of Iron 
diffolved and fufpended by a vitriolith Aei¥e in. Water RET BaP 
as pure as any hitherto difcovered in any Part of the World, 
and, from every Experiment, anfwers the Defcriptioa of the 
celebrated German SPAW. ~~ 
It will be needlefs to publifh the Ufes of thefe WATERS, 
it is fufficient to fay, they every Day become more general, and 
that Numbers of Diforders haye been cured by them, that have 
eluded the moft powerful Medicines; whoever would ufe.them 
to advantage, fhould do it with the Advice of their Phy fcants 
who may be fully informed of their component Principles, by 
the above mentioned Aw aLyYsts. ~ A 
Such Perfors whofe Cireumftances do not admit the Expence 
of Advice, will have it Gratis, by a Gentleman practifing 
Phyfic in Bristov. — 
In order more fully to afcertain the Virtue of thefe Watérs, 
an exaét Regifter is intended to be kept of every Perfon ufing 
the fame, with its Effe&t, for which Purpofes it ig defired, ‘that 
the Perfons who intend to try it, would bring with them a’fhort 
Account of their Cafe, drawn up by the Doftor attending ‘them. 
‘Such Perfons who intend to ufe thefe Waters, are defiréd to 
acquaint Jown spe ge or Cuarrts BessonettT, 
thereof, who ‘will provide proper Lodgings.  - @ 6 W. 


Figure 15. Advertisement for Bristol Bath, Pennsylvania Gazette, May 18, 1769, p. 7. 
Printed by David Hall and William Sellers, Philadelphia. 
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On Thursday evening last departed this life, aged sixteen years, Miss 
DEBBY HALL, the only daughter of Mr. DAVID HALL, of this city, 
printer. She was a young lady whose amiable disposition and prudent 
behavior deservedly rendered her dear to all her friends and 
acquaintance. Her remains, attended by a vast concourse of respectable 
inhabitants, were deposited, on Sunday evening, in Christ-Church 
Burying Ground.” 


The loss of Deborah tested the endurance of the Halls, but they persevered. In February 


1772, months before his own death, Hall wrote again to Franklin: 


My Family, at present, all in very good Health. My Wife as well as can be 
expected. I did not think she would have got over the Loss of our only, 
and much loved, Daughter; but it has pleased God to support her under 
that heavy Affliction; and I really think she is better in her Health now 
than she has been for Some Years past.”! 


To which Franklin replied on March 20: “I rejoice to hear of the Health and Welfare of 
you and your Family. I sympathis’d very sincerely with you and Cousin Molly on the 


very great Loss you sustain’d in so amiable a Daughter.”” 


The Halls had long known such heartbreak, as they had lost three other children 
during the early 1750s: Mary (1749-1750), Susannah (1750-1751) and Benjamin Franklin 
Hall (born and died in 1753). Upon the loss of their youngest son, Strahan sent his 


condolences: 


We were much concerned to hear of the Death of your little Boy, and most 
sincerely sympathize with you and Mrs. Hall on your repeated Losses of 
this Kind, because we know, that of all others you will feel them most. I 
hope Billy [William Strahan Hall] will be preserved to you, and that all your 
Misfortunes of this Nature are now at an End.” 
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David Hall’s disclosure to Franklin that his wife had suffered for the past fourteen years 
suggests that these three deaths, the last in late spring 1753, had indeed taken their 
emotional toll. Even the year the portraits were painted was not free of sorrow: Mary 
Leacock’s brother Samuel, a clockmaker in Barbados, died there in a devastating fire in 
May 1766.” The family was no doubt still in mourning for her mother, Mary Cash 
Leacock, who had passed away the previous October. While untimely deaths were of 
course a constant in Colonial life, it does seem an odd time to hire a portraitist. In the 
thirteen years between Benjamin’s death in 1753 and the painting of the portraits in 
1766, the Halls experienced no further losses of children. Perhaps the impetus for the 
commissioning of William, Deborah, and David's portraits was a confidence, albeit 


premature, that the three remaining children would survive to adulthood. 


Amidst such loss it must have seemed utterly hopeless for Mary Hall and her 
remaining two children when the family patriarch David Hall died on Christmas Eve, 
1772. In a poignant letter dated March 3, 1773, William Strahan reminded his namesake 


of the obligation he now had to his mother and brother David: 


I will therefore only add a few Words more in regard to the feeble and now 
disconsolate Parent you have left. Her infirm Constitution must be still 
farther weakened by this awful and irreparable Blow. Your whole 
Behaviour to her will, I doubt not, be so exceedingly affectionate, dutiful, 
and attentive, as to make her Loss sit as easy upon her as is possible. You 
must now consider yourself as her and your Brother’s Protector; and upon 
you it now principally depends, whether the Remainder of her Days, when 
Time and her Christian Fortitude and Resignation hath enabled her to 
acquiesce in the Divine Will, shall be filled with any Measure of Comfort or 
not. Let nothing, not even Business itself, divert you even for an Hour from 
pouring into her wounded and almost broken Heart every Consolation in 
your Power to administer.” 
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The Hall brothers assumed their father’s role in the partnership of Hall and Sellers, 
publishing the Pennsylvania Gazette during the revolution, with occasional lapses while 


British troops invaded Philadelphia. 


After a decade of further illness and mourning Mary Hall would pass away in 
June of 1781, a few months before the British surrender at Yorktown. A notice in the 
Pennsylvania Packet, likely written by one of her sons, related that while her final days 
were “both tedious and excruciating, her patience was amazing; her resignation perfect; 
her confidence in heavenly grace well fixed—and she ended her course serene, in 
blissful hope of immortality.”*” David Hall, Jr. would never marry, himself dying 
suddenly of apoplexy in 1821.8 Elder brother William Hall would grow into the 
earnest maturity suggested in his portrait of fifteen years earlier. He would outlive his 
own two sons, David (1774-1793, who most likely died from that year’s Yellow Fever 
outbreak) and William Hall, Jr. (1775-1813), to whom he had passed along the 
editorship of the Pennsylvania Gazette.” In the years preceding his own death in 1831, 
William Hall became reclusive, having faced some financial hardship after “giving 
securities to one of his old friends, and which [he] was obliged to pay.”! The portraits 
of the three Hall children, created in the midst of family tragedy and simmering 
political turbulence, remain not only a testament to the talents of William Williams but 


also to the resilience of an industrious but ultimately ill-fated American family. 
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Epilogue 


The case of Deborah Hall illustrates one of the inherent perils of scholarship, 
specifically that of crafting interpretations based upon erroneous information: an error 
as simple as an incorrectly transcribed digit can misdirect decades of research and 
discourse. The present research has sought an evidence-based, and hopefully a more 
human approach, to correct the record in terms of Deborah Hall’s actual age, to examine 
the circumstances of her early death, and to provide the source material Williams used 
to craft her portrayal. Unfortunately, the current absence of biographical material on 
Deborah Hall necessitates the placing of her story within the context of her family; the 
intention is not by any means an attempt to define her in terms of the male-dominated 
printing industry and the fraternal networks in which she happened to be born. While 
David Hall was a man of meager means upon his arrival in the Colonies, he eventually 
rose to a position of privilege in Philadelphia that allowed for the patronage of 


Williams. 


This new information, however, offers us the opportunity to transcend the 
limitations of the current narrative, and to focus on the choices made by William 
Williams in this intriguing trio of paintings. From what we now know of the three Hall 
children, it is clear that Williams was able to capture some of their personalities: the 
outgoing confidence of William; the affable nature of Deborah; and the delicate, more 
reserved countenance of David. As such the portraits present stereotypical age and 
gender roles, and serve as contemporary object lessons for young men and women to 
overcome the passions of youth, symbolized through David, through a process of 


cultivation—whether it be that of the mind, in the case of William, or that of beauty, in 
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the case of Deborah. Each of the paintings similarly expresses a relationship with, and 
an understanding, appreciation, and utilization of, the natural world—from the wooded 
clearing of David’s world to Deborah’s manicured garden estate. William’s interior life 
of books and business has tamed nature to its advantage, using the ocean to facilitate 


international commerce. 


The numerous visual correspondences in the three paintings—for example, the 
library table (William), the plinth (Deborah), and the small natural ledge (David)—all 
more or less line up horizontally, and their creation as companion pieces would have 
been readily apparent if the paintings were installed together. Similarly, each of the 
children is shown interrupted in a pastime (reading, tending flowers, hunting) befitting 
their ages and temperaments; therefore, to fully appreciate this trio of works, the visual 
and aesthetic effects produced by the three compositions in the Hall household must be 
taken into account. There does indeed seem to be an allegory at play here, albeit one 
that requires a more thorough and holistic examination; Eighteenth-Century conduct 
books, rather than emblem books, may in the final analysis prove to have been more 


influential on Williams.!”! 


The literal and cognitive breaking up of the paintings, as much of the errors in 
dates and source material, has compartmentalized our current consideration and 
understanding of them as separate commissions. It would therefore be instructive to 
reunite the three paintings, through an exhibition or other provisional means, to not 
only place them in their original context, but also to foster new readings of the Hall 
portraits in terms of the cultural, political, and social climate of Pre-Revolutionary 


America.! 
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in the Brooklyn Museum, 2 v. (Brooklyn: Brooklyn Museum, 2006), PAGES; and Susan Rather, The American 
School: Artists and Status in the Late Colonial and Early National Era (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
2016). 


* For decades scholars have tried to untangle the life and works of William Williams, as his 
apparent itinerant nature has made firm attributions difficult. See: William H. Gerdts, “William Williams: 
New American Discoveries,” Winterthur Portfolio 4 (1968), 159-167; E.P. Richardson, “William Williams: A 
Dissenting Opinion,” American Art Journal 4, 1 (Spring 1972), 5-23; Susan Rather, “Benjamin West's 
Professional Endgame,” 821-64. For the latest approach to his work see: Susan Rather, American School, 50- 
87. 


> The original handwritten manuscript of The Journal of Penrose, Seaman resides at Lilly Library, 
Indiana University (Bloomington). A separate bound copy, lavishly illustrated by Nicholas Pocock and 
other artists, is now in the collection of the Royal Maritime Museum, Greenwich, London. See: Rather, 52, 
254 n.1. 


“For more on Williams and theater, see: Brooks McNamara, “David Douglass and the Beginnings 
of American Theater Architecture,” Winterthur Portfolio 3 (1967), 112-135. While the Brooklyn Museum 
catalogue entry on Williams notes that in addition to the 1759 commission, the artist also painted theater 
sets for the American Company in 1766 or 1767, theater historian McNamara points out that promoter 
Douglass acquired “a most excellent set of scenes” by the Danish scene-painter Nicholas Thomas Dall 
and, shortly thereafter, another set by John Inigo Richards. McNamara surmises that Douglass “now had 
the money to hire first-rate London artists...the scenes they [Dahl and Richards] shipped to the colonies 
must have been far superior to the work of the obscure William Williams who painted the wings and 
cloths at the earlier theater on Society Hill. (129).” 


° John Galt, The Life and Studies of Benjamin West , Esq. (London: T. Cadell and W. Davies, 1816), 
27-29. See also: David H. Dickason, "Benjamin West on William Williams: A Previously Unpublished 
Letter." Winterthur Portfolio 6 (1970): 127-33; Rather, “Benjamin West's Professional Endgame,” passim. 
See also: Susan Rather, “Benjamin West, John Galt, and the Biography of 1816,” Art Bulletin 86: 2 (New 
York: College art Association, 2004), 331. 


° For addition information on the portraits of William and David Hall, see: Edgar P. Richardson, 
American Paintings and Related Pictures in The Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum (Winterthur: 
Winterthur Museum, 1986), 40-43. 
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’ The family group portraits popular with earlier painters and patrons were unfavored by the 
1750s, undoubtedly due in part to the additional revenue garnered from separate portraits and a reprieve 
from the burden of creating complex group compositions. Benjamin Franklin mentions in a letter to his 
wife (June 10, 1758) that “as to Family Pieces, it is said they never look well, and are quite out of Fashion; 
and I find the Limner very unwilling to undertake any thing of the kind.” See: Leonard W. Labaree, The 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 8 (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1965), 90-96. It would 
be a sin of omission in a discussion of the Hall’s financial success to not mention that David Hall owned a 
number of servants, including a young man named Pompey that he sent to/sold to Pensacola, Florida in 
1766, the year of the Hall portraits; by 1774, two years after Hall’s death, his widow appears having no 
servants, although son William is reported as having two. See: Robert Hurd Kany, David Hall: Printing 
Partner of Benjamin Franklin, Doctoral Dissertation, Pennsylvania State University, 1963, 245. It’s also 
worth noting that Hall’s Pennsylvania Gazette ran numerous ads throughout the years for runaway slaves 
and indentured servants, as well as slave sales. 


° See “David Hall in America,” in J.A. Cochrane, Dr. Johnson's Printer: The Life of William Strahan 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1964), esp. Chapters 6 and 7, 60-99. Cochrane notes that Hall was the 
son of James Hall of Westfield, Scotland, and indentured to John Mosman and William Brown, printers to 
the king in Scotland, on April 16, 1729. In addition Cochrane quotes a letter from Strahan to Hall that 
reveals the latter had at least two brothers, Willie and John. See also: Kany, 69, n. 25. 


* The David Hall papers are located at the American Philosophical Society (APS). William 
Strahan’s letters to David Hall, housed at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, were serialized in The 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. X (1886). 


'© Kany, 60-61. Useful sources on Strahan include J.A. Cochrane, Dr. Johnson's Printer: The Life of 
William Strahan (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1964), in particular Chapters 6 and 7, which discuss 
the Hall family; J. Bennett Nolan, Printer Strahan’s Book Account: A Colonial Controversy (Reading (PA): 
The Bar of Berks County), 1939; R.A. Austen-Leigh, The Story of a Printing House: Being a Short Account of 
the Strahans and Spottiswoodes (London: Spottiswoode & Co, 1912); and R.A. Austen-Leigh, William Strahan 
and His Ledgers (London: privately published, 1924). 


" For Franklin’s acceptance of David Hall, see correspondence between Franklin and William 
Strahan, July 10, 1743. Leonard W. Labaree, The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 2 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1961), 383-384. For Franklin-Hall partnership and Hall’s marriage, see 
Kany, 60. 


” Kany, 61. Kany notes that Mary and Susanna were “the ranking belles of Philadelphia, much 
sought after for routs and assemblies, boating parties on the Schuylkill, and picnics at Windmill Island.” 


® Kany, iii. See also: Hugh Amory and David D. Hall, The Colonial Book in the Atlantic World, 
Volume I (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2007 [2000]), 390. Notes that David Hall 
advertised over 1,600 books, mostly imported literature, from 1748-1772. 


“ Hall often published notices about available prints along with recently-imported books and 
stationary supplies. A typical example from November 12, 1761 offers “A curious collection of prints; 
among which are...Ladies; Great Men; Poets; Scripture Prints; The Seasons; The Elements; Rural 
Amusements; Landskips; Sea Pieces coloured...” Interesting, Hall also advertised “Large Heads in Oil 
framed,” which warrants further investigation. 


'’ David H. Dickason, “Benjamin West on William Williams: A Previously Unpublished Letter,” 
Winterthur Portfolio 6 (1970), 131. West paraphrases Williams as saying “...I was able to come to this city 
[Philadelphia]—and ever since my arrival, I have studied the science of painting, by collecting the lives of 
the eminent painters as well as the prints from their works.” West remarked that he was indebted to 
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Williams for his collection of books and prints, and noted that even after his return to England Williams 
engaged in “the daily pursuit of collecting portrait prints of eminent painters (132).” 


'© St. Andrew’s Society, An Historical Catalogue of The St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia: Loughead & Co., 1907), 23. See also: List of the Members of the American Philosophical Society, 
January 17, 1890 (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1890), 5. Notes that Hall was elected to 
the APS on March 8, 1768. For Hall’s Freemasonry association, see: Norris Stanley Barratt and Julius 
Friedrich Sachse, Freemasonry in Pennsylvania, 1727-1907, as Shown by the Records of Lodge No. 2, F. and A.M. 
of Philadelphia, from the Year A.L. 5757, A.D. 1757, Vol. 1 (Philadelphia: George B. Orlady, 1908), 139. 


7 Hall printed a black border around the edges of the April 18, 1765 (Numb. 1895) edition of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette; the entire first page featured the results of the Stamp Act vote in the House of 
Commons. Prior to this, one of the few times the Pennsylvania Gazette had been overtly partisan was 
Franklin’s printing of the “Join or Die” cartoon in the May 9, 1754 issue. See: Kany, 100. 


'8 Clarence S. Brigham, “Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820,” in Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, 32:1 (Worcester: Davis Press, 1923), 157-159. 


' Nolan, Printer Strahan’s Book Account, viii, 20-21, 72. James Read, referred to as “Jemmy” by 
Benjamin Franklin, moved from Philadelphia to Reading, where he served as Protonotary despite being a 
drunken ne’er-do-well of sorts. Nolan relates that William and Deborah Hall would return to 
Philadelphia with “strange tales of Uncle James’ aberrations.” 


°° For a discussion of John Leacock, Jr., see: Francis James Dallett, Jr, “John Leacock and The Fall of 
British Tyranny,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 78 (4) October 1954, 456-475; and 
Carla Mulford Micklus, “John Leacock’s A New Song, on the Repeal of the Stamp Act,” Early American 
Literature 15 (2) Fall 1980, 188-193. See also: Philip Bigler, John Leacock’s “The Fall of British Tyranny” in the 
Whig Propaganda Offensive: The Personalization of the Revolution,” unpublished dissertation, College of 
William & Mary, 1984. 


*1 While sources have been suggested for William Hall, there are compositional echoes in The Right 
Honorable Humphry Butler, Viscount Lanesborough, a print made by John Brooks after a painting by C. 
Brown (1740-1756, British Museum). 


2 “Tust Imported, and to be sold by David Hall,” Pennsylvania Gazette, January 23, 1766, 4. 


3 Kany, 248-249. Following David Hall’s Death, William and David Hall, Jr. continued the Hall 
and Sellers firm, although with the death of Sellers William Hall turned away from the paper and 
towards political office. Later a partnership was formed with George Pierie, becoming Hall and Pierie. 
Following David Hall, Jr.’s death in 1821, a later incarnation of the firm, run by Samuel C. Atkinson and 
Charles Alexander, transformed the paper into The Saturday Evening Post. 


4 Cochrane, Dr. Johnson’s Printer, 75. “The insurance of his cargoes to Hall caused Strahan some 
trouble. On one occasion he overlooked it and more than £60 worth of uninsured books were lost in the 
Britannia.” See also: Kany, David Hall, 77-78. Kany notes that Hall lost cargo from London on more than 
one occasion. 


°° Coincidentally, lighthouses, specifically the Cape Henlopen Lighthouse on the southern end of 
the Delaware Bay, were on some Philadelphian’s minds that year, as structure was completed in 1767. A 
lottery had been held to raise funds for its construction, with tickets sold at Hall’s printing office 
beginning in late 1761. Philadelphia Gazette, 19 November 1761, 3. See also: Thomas R. Strobridge, A 
Chronology of Aids to Navigation and the Old Lighthouse Service, 1716-1939 (Washington: U.S. Coast Guard, 
1974) 1. Lighthouses would have been important to Hall, whose livelihood depended upon the safe 
arrival of packet ships from London. 
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°6 David Hall to Benjamin Franklin, March 17, 1770, in William B. Willcox, Ed., The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 17 (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1973), 98-102. 


*” See: History of the First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry, 1774-1874 (Philadelphia: First Troop, 
1875), passim. This source notes (p. 52) that “The Troop (out of uniform) attended the funeral of William 
Hall, Esq., the first 2"¢ Sergeant of the Troop of 1794, and successively Cornet, Second Lieutenant and 
First Lieutenant from 1794 to 1803, who was buried on the 13" of December, 1831.” 


*8 Previous art historical sources on the Hall paintings have not used the Hall children’s middle 
names, which appear in several historical sources. See: Kany, 70-71; Nolan, Printer Strahan’s Book Account, 
72. 


? Obituary notice for Debby Hall, New-York Gazette and the Weekly Mercury, November 12, 1770, 3. 


°° Nolan, Printer Strahan’s Book Account, 72. See also J. Bennett Nolan, Walks in Reading Town 
(Reading: Reading Chamber of Commerce, 1945), 98. Nolan, notes that “Their uncle, James Read, had 
long been our local Prothonotary and they [William and David Hall, Jr.] had come up as boys to visit him 
and fish in the Schuylkill and Tulpehocken.” 


5! David Hall to Benjamin Franklin, March 17, 1770, in William B. Willcox, Ed., The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 17 (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1973), 98-102. 


°° A possible inspiration for young David Hall’s portrait is a painting of Wilbraham Tollemache, 6" 
Earl of Dysart, in the collection of Ham House, Surrey. While the latter depicts its subject engaged in 
badminton rather than hunting for robins, the striking similarities in the dog’s pose, the convenient 
placing of the boy’s tricorne on a nearby thigh-high ledge, and their analogous clothing, stance, tree, and 
shoe buckles suggest a familiarity with the portrait beyond mere coincidence. Whether Williams saw an 
as yet undiscovered print of the work, or a derivative incarnation inspired by it, is currently 
undetermined. The Tollemache print may be a possible inspiration for another work by William 
Williams, the well-known Portrait of a Boy, Probably of the Crossfield Family (c. 1770-75, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, NY). 


° “Died,” National Gazette Philadelphia 28 May 1821, 3. 


* Francis Wrigley’s paraphrased quotes in “William McCulloch’s Additions to Thomas’s History 
of Printing,” Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society (Worcester: American Antiquarian Society, 
April 1921), 140. 


*° Williams may have been a member of Hall’s Masonic lodge in Philadelphia, and if so, it would 
be possible that their fraternal connection led to the commission; there are two members named William 
Williams listed in the 1759 Masonic meetings in Philadelphia (Lodge No. 1), and another William 
Williams in Lodge No. 2, so it is entirely possible. Moreover, Thomas Eagles, who befriended the elderly, 
financially-troubled Williams in Bristol and the receiver of his personal effect and remaining paintings, 
was also a Freemason and undoubtedly would have felt an obligation to assist a fraternal brother in a 
time of need or distress. See: “Marriages,” The Freemasons’ Magazine for February 1796, 143. “At Bristol, 
W.B. Elwyn, Esq. of Queen’s College, Oxford, to Miss Eagles, eldest daughter of Thomas Eagles, Esq. of 
Bristol.” Although not at the heart of the present argument, the influence of the Masonic brotherhood in 
terms of networking cannot be dismissed. Hall may also have been familiar with Williams through 
Benjamin Franklin, who had commissioned the artist to paint an unusual portrait of the Quaker 
abolitionist Benjamin Lay some years earlier. See” Barratt and Sachse, Freemasonry in Pennsylvania, 54 and 
passim. 
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%¢ Rather, American School, 55. “Hall, then in his early fifties, chose this time of new promise, 
independence, and seniority to commission a trio of large, full-length portraits of his children, including 
two sons who would inherit the business and a daughter approaching marriageable age.” 


*” The Brooklyn Museum’s catalogue of American paintings notes that Deborah Hall was passed 
down through the family of her brother’s wife, Jane Trenchard (incorrectly spelled Frenchard), and then 
from Albert Duveen to the Brooklyn Museum. Carbone, et al, American Paintings, 1088. Four siblings in 
the Ingham family, Winslow Brewster Ingham (1885-1949) and his three sisters, including Augusta T. 
Ingham Evans, eventually became owners of the portraits. The portraits of William and David Hall were 
first exhibited at the William Trent House (Trenton, New Jersey) in 1939; they were shortly thereafter 
purchased by du Pont from the dealer Joe Kendig in 1940. See: William Sawitzky, “Further Light on the 
Work of William Williams,” New-York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin 25:03 (July 1941), 107. 


°8 John Francis Williams, The Ancestor: The World of William Williams (Philadelphia: Dorrance & 
Company, 1971), frontispiece. Williams notes that “This painting [Deborah Hall] was rescued from 
obscurity in a New Jersey house attic and restored by Sheldon Keck, the museum’s official restorer.” 
Recent correspondence with the current Chief Conservator at the Brooklyn Museum, Lisa Bruno, has 
confirmed that the name and date of the painting were intact and were not subject to restoration by the 
Kecks. Lisa Bruno, Brooklyn Museum, email, to Brian Edward Hack, April 13, 2021. 


* Carbone, et al, American Paintings, 1088. 


“° Sawitzky, 112. 
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' Army Enlistment records lists Keck as having enlisted on July 1, 1943. World War II Army 
Enlistment Records, 1938-1946 [database on-line], www.ancestry.com, accessed April 22, 2021. 


4 


* Whether the restoration was finished by Sheldon Keck before his departure, or finished by 
Caroline, or was a collaboration, requires further investigation. 


‘8 “Art Detectives,” Popular Mechanics 80, 1 July 1943), 76-79, 148, 150. While a photograph of 
Caroline Keck accompanies the story, she is not mentioned in the text. 
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* The 1959 news stories on the Kecks were no doubt inspired by a December, 1958 article the 
Kecks wrote for Art News, which illustrated a closeup view of the poor condition of Deborah Hall. See: 
Caroline and Sheldon Keck, “Conservation in the U.S.A.: A Scandal?” in Art News 57:8 (December 1958), 
38-41, 56. Cynthia Lowry, “Priceless Pieces of Art Falling Apart,” The Times and Democrat (Orangeburg, 
SC), January 29, 1959, 18. The article was syndicated nationally, under various titles and usually 
accompanied by before and after conservation photographs of Deborah Hall. See also: Caroline K. Keck, 
A Handbook on the Care of Paintings (New York: American Association for State and Local History, 1965), 
passim. Interestingly, the Kecks worked on another painting attributed to Williams, Imaginary Landscape 
(1772, Newark Museum of Art). Caroline Keck relates the story of how the restoration of the badly- 
damaged painting, formally attributed to another artist, revealed the hidden signature. Keck, A Handbook, 
97-102. 


* For the initial location of the painting, see: Brooklyn Museum Bulletin 5 (8) May 1944, 2; and 
Brooklyn Museum Bulletin 7 (6) March 1946, 1. See also: “America in Brooklyn,” The Art Digest 18:18 (July 1, 
1944), 1. 


“6 James Thomas Flexner, American Painting: First Flowers of Our Wilderness (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1947), 180. Flexner’s article “The Amazing William Williams: Painter, Author, Teacher, Musician, 
Stage Designer, Castaway” Features a full-page reproduction of Deborah Hall, presumably added after 
the article was written, as the painting is not discussed in the text. Magazine of Art, XXXVII (1944), 243-46, 
276-28. 
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*” Oliver W. Larkin, Art and Life in America (New York: Rinehart & Company, 1949), 50. 
‘8 John Francis Williams, The Ancestor (Philadelphia: Dorrance & Company, 1971), frontispiece. 


* Evans, “Deborah Hall,” Philadelphia: Three Centuries, 89-90. Evans also astutely noted that the 
“backdrop in Deborah Hall...is probably, like the foreground prop of the rose bush, dependent upon an 
engraved English portrait.” 


*° Roland E. Fleischer, “Emblems and Colonial American Painting, American Art Journal 20 (3), 3. 
51 Bleischer, 5. 


** A catalogue entry for the work in American Paintings of the Eighteenth Century (1995, National 
Gallery of Art), noted that “William Williams’ portrait of Deborah Hall includes a rose tree, a fountain, a 
vine, and a neoclassical frieze that refer to the youth, beauty, and marriageability of the sitter” Ellen G. 
Miles, “Anna Maria Cumpston,” American Paintings of the Eighteenth Century (Washington: National 
Gallery of Art, 1995), 134. A 2002 article on Williams by Susan Rather (William and Mary Quarterly) 
described the painting’s underlying motive: “In this rare, signed portrait, Williams shows his fifteen-year 
old subject, the daughter of Philadelphia printer David Hall, in an imaginary garden and employs a 
surfeit of emblematic details to present her as a refined and marriageable young woman.” Susan Rather, 
“Benjamin West's Professional Endgame and the Historical Conundrum of William Williams,” The 
William and Mary Quarterly, Vol 59, No 4 (October 2002), 829. (p829, William and Mary Quarterly, Susan 
Rather) 2002. In her most recent work, The American School: Artists and Status in the Late Colonial and Early 
National Era, Rather notes her age as fifteen, referring to her as “a daughter approaching marriageable 
age,” but doesn’t make or repeat the well-established iconography for the painting, opting to point the 
reader in the direction of Fleischer’s article for a summary of the painting’s symbolism. Rather, 55. Rather 
notes that Deborah Hall was “approaching marriageable age,” and Fleischer’s article is later cited as 
evidence for this interpretation, 256, n.20. Even the Brooklyn Museum’s extensive two-volume catalogue 
of its American collection, American Paintings in the Brooklyn Museum (2006), concludes its entry on 
“fifteen-year-old” Deborah Hall: “The intertwined themes of diligent effort, chastity, and love construct 
of web of meanings that disclose Deborah Hall’s place within her family and society as a young woman 
whose impeccable upbringing has prepared her for a life of marital propriety and duty.” Carbone, et al, 
American Paintings, 1088. All these examples, while perhaps superfluous, demonstrate a generally 
established scholarly consensus of the painting’s reading as an advertisement for matrimonial promise. 


°° David Bjelajac, American Art: A Cultural History, 2"! Ed. (Upper Saddle: Prentice Hall, 2005), 107. 


** For Colonial marriage age statistics, see: Rodger C. Henderson, “Demographic Patterns and 
Family Structure in Eighteenth-Century Lancaster County, Pennsylvania,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography 114 (3) July 1990, 356-58. Henderson reports “...the average and median ages at 
first marriage...remained stable at 21.3 and 20.9 years,” and later the “median age at marriage shifted 
upward, and the mean age rose from 21.3 to 22.6.” While relying on the erroneous dates of the Hall 
children, Michelle Lynn Kloss suggested in her dissertation The Constructed Self in Colonial American 
Portraiture (2000) that the three portraits “anticipated the impending adulthood of the sitters and modeled 
appropriate adolescent behaviors (189).” This reading of the works as fanciful depictions of their future 
selves is intriguing, and would perhaps explain some of the inconsistencies in the paintings and their 
accepted narratives; however the actual ages of the children, some older and some younger than 
assumed, raise more questions than Kloss’s otherwise plausible theory answers. 


°° The marriage of David Hall and Mary Lacock [sic] is listed in the marriage records of Christ 
Church as having taken place on January 7, 1748. Pennsylvania Marriage Records. Harrisburg, PA: 
Pennsylvania Archives Printed Series, 1876. Series 2, Series 6., 110. Ages of Mary Leacock and David Hall 
calculated by Mary’s birthdate as recorded by Christ Church (September 20, 1720) and David Hall’s 
presumed birth year of 1714. 
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°° Charles R. Hildeburn, “Records of Christ Church, Philadelphia. Baptisms, 1709-1760,” The 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 16:3 (October 1892), 364. Deborah Hall, daughter of David 
and Mary Hall, is recorded as being born on October 20, 1754 and baptized on November 17, 1754. 


*” David Hall to Benjamin Franklin, March 17, 1770, in William B. Willcox, Ed., The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 17 (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1973), 98-102. Hall informed 
Franklin that “My Daughter Debby, tho’ but just turned of Fifteen, is well grown too, being something 
taller than her Mother.” 


°8 John Hopkins, Burial Ground Coordinator at Christ Church, believes the present stone dates 
from the 1950s, and was a replacement for a similar box marker on the same spot. John Hopkins, email, to 
Brian Edward Hack, August 2, 2020. Hopkins noted that the whereabouts of the original stone are 
unknown. Many thanks to John Hopkins and Christ Church archivist Carol Smith for their gracious 
assistance. It seems likely to me that, based on the order of the inscriptions and the fact that some of the 
immediate family members are not included on the stone, that the nineteenth-century slab was perhaps a 
replacement for older, smaller stones. John Hopkins, email, to Brian Edward Hack, August 2, 2020. 
Hopkins noted that the whereabouts of the original stone are unknown. 


*” Edward L. Clark, A Record of the Inscriptions of the Tablets and Grave-Stones in the Burial-Grounds 
of Christ Church, Philadelphia (Philadelphia: Collins, 1864), iii-iv. Inscription on the Hall gravestone on 
page 55. 


6° Charles R. Hildeburn, “Records of Christ Church,” 364. 


*! Ibid, 364. The other Deborah Hall is listed three spaces above as “1751 Aug. 11 [baptism] 
Deborah d. Joseph and Mary July 29 1751 [birth]. 


° John Hopkins, email, to Brian Edward Hack, August 2, 2020. 
° Carbone et al, American Paintings, 1088. 


* For William Hall’s death notice, see The National Gazette (Philadelphia), December 12, 1831, 2; 
“DIED,” The United States Gazette (Philadelphia), December 13, 1831, 3. See also: Cook, “George Trenchard 
of Salem,” 112. For Jane Trenchard Hall’s dates (1754-1843), see: Cook, “George Trenchard,” 111. 
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°° Carbone et al, American Paintings, 1088. See also: Rather, American School, 
67 See footnote 62. 


°8 The British Museum collection holds this print, which it dates as 1760-1775, although the 
existence of Deborah Hall suggests it was created before 1766. While the original painter of the work from 
which Houston devised his mezzotint is currently unknown, Miss Murray has much in common with 
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” Reportedly a frequent visitor to the Orientalist-themed Divan Club, and its successor, Sir 
Francis Dashwood’s famed Hellfire Club, she is rumored as well to have engaged in the group’s orgiastic 
free-for-alls. Other members of this reputed den of debauchery included her lover John Montagu, 
William Hogarth, and, on occasion, Benjamin Franklin. See: Norma Clarke, Brothers of the Quill: Oliver 
Goldsmith in Grub Street (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2016), 255; Evelyn Lord, The Hell-Fire 
Clubs (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2008), passim. 
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The elaborate, full-length Deborah Hall (1766, Brooklyn Museum of Art) is one 
of the landmarks of Colonial portraiture, having earned its place in the canon for 
the pictorial innovations displayed by its creator, the enigmatic William Williams 
(1727-1791). The dominant narrative holds that Hall, the fifteen-year-old 
daughter of Philadelphia printer David Hall, tends her roses in an imaginary 
Garden of Love, surroundings Williams adapted from symbols of beauty and 
chastity found in emblem books. The scholarly assumption is that Deborah Hall 
served to promote Deborah’s marital suitability to potential suitors visiting the 
Hall residence. The current research unravels and disproves this interpretation 
by revealing an error that has existed since the painting was purchased from 
descendants of the family in 1942. In addition, this essay reveals the original 
print source for the painting, suspected to exist but undiscovered until now. 
Also examined for the first time are the circumstances of Deborah’s early death 
in 1770 at the age of sixteen, as well as new research on her siblings, William 
Strahan Hall and David Hall, Jr (also painted by Williams). These revelations 
offer a refreshing opportunity to view Deborah Hall—the person as well as the 


painting—in a completely new light. 
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